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In 1974, David H. Weaver used path analysis with data 
from 137 countries during four periods between 1950 and 1966 to test 
relationships between government control of the press and six other . 
societal characteristics. The present study, which extended the time 
period of the original analysis by adding recently available data 
from 1979, constructed composite measures for the original variables 
whenever possible and then tested them for reliability and validity. 
These variables included government control of the press, 
accountability of governors, stress on ^government , mass media 
development, level of education, urbanism, and availability of 
resources. Results showed, first, that mass media development since 
World War II has been a response not so much to urbanism and to 
education as to increased economic productivity. Second, it is clear 
that a government system accountable to its citizens ^ contributes to 
the development of mass media. Third, as in the earlier .study ^ 
evidence suggests that the more direct the governor's accountability 
to the masses, the greater the freedom of the press. Butresults also 
indicate that economic productivity and the level of media 
development are stronger predictors of lackof government control 
over the press than is government accountability. (A list of the 
countries studied is appended.) (HOD) 
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The Press and Government Restriction* 
A 13-Year Update of a Cross.-National Study 




The importance of a free press, usually defined to mean a press free 
from government control, and the relationship of such a press system to the 
form and stability of government and to economic' growth and the quality of 
life, has been the subject of debate for centuries, but that debate seems 
to have heated up in recent years. 

After World War II, as the industrial nations came to realize that they 
could no longer control their colonies and as the East-West cold war inten- 
sified, the western nations, and particularly the United States, began search- 
ing for ways to make certain that the emerging nations, along with the al- 
ready-existing ones in Africa, Asia and South America, would be stable 
countries friendly to the West. 

At the time it seemed reasonable to assume that if industrialization had 
led to improvements in the economic strength of the. western nations, to im- 
proved living standards for their citizens, the growth of a free press system 
and the spread of political participation, then the same thing should happen 

2 

in the rest of the world. 

Thus, according to Lerner, the sequence of events that would' occur in 

developing nations was urbanization > literacy— > extension of the mass 

media ? wider economic participation > wider political participation. 

According to this paradigm, no area of development could or should progress 
much ahead of, or lag far behind, other areas of change. As all moved for- 
ward together , the nations undergoing modernization would become more like 
each other and more like the goal: a western, capitalist, free-enterprise 



system. 

To achieve such a goal, establishment o£ a free press system would be 

necessary, of course, because only such a system could serve as a "watchdog 11 

on government, a "disinterested broker among competing groups," the "channel 

of communication between the people and their "government" (and vice versa), 

and the "crystallizer of public opinion. ff/f Without such a free press system, 

No government bent on exercising power, however benevolently, is 
proof against the temptation to set limits on free expression. 
Countervailing pressures within society are vital in setting limits 
on the power of government. It follows from this that the press 
must be free and must try to strengthen itself so that it is ca- 
pable^of standing up to governments as and when this proves neces- 
sary. 

The ability to speak and argue freely through the channels of the press sys- 
tem will lead not only to political "truth," but to a stable, harmonious 
society, it is argued. 

However, after nearly a quarter century of trying to implement develop- 
ment in accordance with the Lerner paradigm and of coping with western-style 
press freedom, many questions have begun to be raised both about the develop- 
ment paradigm and its assumptions, particularly the importance and value of 
a free press system. 

This questioning of a free press system does not seem so much rooted in 

acceptance of totalitarian governments or in a lack of faith in democracy as 

an ideal. Rather, it appears to be primarily an attempt to deal realistically 
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with conditions as they appear to be in the developing nations. 

Many Third World spokespersons have come to believe that a" free press 
is a luxury that they cannot afford and. can do without for the time being. 
Their explanation is that given the conditions of scarce resources, a colonial 
legacy, a poorly educated population, tribal and ethnic rivalries, and a sub- 
servient position in the world economic and information systems, a free press 



can tod easily lead to an inability of government to function and to internal 
chaos. ^ Thus, some form of press controls is seen as both necessary and de- 
sirable for national development and political stability in some less devel- 
oped countries. 

For the most -part, this debate has been conducted at the ideological 

level. The sparse empirical evidence to address the contending views that 

press freedom is necessary for development, for the establishment of democracy 

and for the stability of the political and social system, or that it is, for 

the time being at least, counterproductive comes largely from correlational 

studies made at a single point- in time and from more general media-effects 
8 

studies. 

While most of the scholars involved in this debate have been wary of 
speaking in terms of causal relationships, their work clearly suggests that 
such relationships may exist, and a handful of studies have been conducted to 
explore this possibility. However, these studies have produced somewhat 
mixed results. 

In 1967, political scientists McCrone and Cnudde proposed the following 

model of democratic political development: urbanization ^ education- — ^ 

communications ^ democratic political development. They then tested and 

partially confirmed this model using the Simon-Blalock technique of comparing 

actual and predicted correlations, and supported it fully by computing path 

- ' 9 
coefficients from the original correlation coefficients. 

In the same year that McCrone and Cnudde tested their model using the 

Simon-Blalock technique on data from a single year, Schramm and Ruggels used 

cross-lagged correlations on data collected in 1950-51 and in 1960-61 from 

23 less-developed nations to test causal relationships. They found, however, 

that urbanization, literacy , gross national product and mass media development 



seemed to be related in different ways in different' developing regions of 



the world. 



Seven years later, Weaver used path analysis over time with data collected 
from 137 countries during four different time periods between 1950 and 1966 
to test relationships between amount of government control of the press and 
six other characteristics of a society. 11 (See Figure 1.) 

*************************** 

Figure 1 About Here 
*************************** 
in this study, Weaver found evidence to suggest that mass communication, 
development plays an important role in the growth of participant forms of 
government in many areas of the world and evidence to support Siebert • s -ob- 

servation that "the more direct the accountability of the governors to the 
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masses, the greater the freedom of the press. 

In addition to support for links between media development, accounta- 
bility of governors and government control of the press, Weaver found, con- 
siderable support for a negative relationship between resources and stress 
on society. That is, the path analyses indicated that the greater the re- 
sources, the less stress there is likely to be on the society. 

However, Weaver found that the predicted positive path from stress to 
government control of the. press was strongly supported only in the North 
American, Western European and Asian countries. This raises doubts about 
the universality of suggestions by Siebert, Field, Stevens, Schramm and 
' others than an increase in stress leads to an. increase in government control 
13 

of the press. 

The Weaver, study also found little support for the first, part of Lerner 
and McCrone's developmental model, which specifies that greater -urbanism 
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leads to increased education, which in turn leads to increased mass media 

„ u 14 
growth. 

In short, the findings of Weaver's 1974- study indicate moderate support 
for some of the causal relations specified in his theoretical model of govern- 
ment control of the press, especially for those links between increases in 
mass medi^ development and increases in accountability of governors, and 
between increases in accountability of governors and decreases in government 
control of the press. The evidence also suggests that increases in resources- 
or "economic productivity" often lead to less stress on the political system 
of a country which, along with greater accountability of governors, leads to 
less government control of the press — at least in North America, Western 
Europe and Asia. The data further suggest that increased resources, as 
measured by gross national product and energy consumption per capita, general- 
ly lead directly to increased levels of education and media development, 
without urbanism, and that increased media development contributes to an in- 
crease in resources, probably because the media are industries which contri- 
bute to the economy at the same time they consume energy. Growth in urbanism 
and media had a substantial positive impact on levels of education for all 
countries of the world analyzed together between 1950 and 1966.^ 

These findings suggest that there is some merit in models relating media 
development and a free press system to national development and to the form 
and stability of government, but the relationships are much more complex 

than the original linear models of development anticipated, and they most 
likely change over time. 

Since the Weaver study appeared in 1977, parts of it have been criticized 
by a number of scholars both for the measures employed and for its use of 
causal models. The portion of the study dealing with mass media and national 
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development, which is based on earlier writings by scholars such as Lerner, 

McCrone and Cnudde, and Rogers (and employs measures of urbanism, education, 

16 

media growth and participation in government) has been criticized by Rogers 

J 1 

who now argues that definitions of development which center around the rate 
of economic growth of a country are inappropriate because they do not take 
into account the equality of distribution of wealth, a and they reflect more 
concern with technology than with quality of life/ Rogers writes that these 
measures are based on a central planning, "top .down 11 approach to development 
rather than on popular participation in decentralized-Self-development pro- 
jects, and they recognize internal causes of underdevelopment but pay 
insufficient attention to external factors. ^ 

Golding, on the other hand, sees political participation as "a necessary 
constituent part of the total nexus of relationships of which the social struc- 
ture is formed. Literacy, education, urban centers, and mass communications 

are as much the result of decision-making (dependent on 'the polity') as they 

18 

are antecedent conditions for its democratic construction. 11 Therefore, 
Golding criticizes Causal models of ^.development based on the Lerner paradigm 
because they assume tfiat modernization is a composite state of distinct develop- 
ments and they employ "a kind of ecological determinism reducing the popula- 
tions of developing countries to inert recipients of an immutable process. 11 

19 

. . . Thus, they have "no explanatory value." 

While there is merit in what both Rogers and Golding say, their criticisms 
should not lead to dismissing studies such as Weaver's as having little or 
no value. The measures embodied in Weaver's 1977 article are admittedly ones 
that tap the thinking behind early efforts to implement national development, 
not more recent thinking about thfc subject. But it should be pointed out that 
using such measures in research in no way guarantees finding that the original 
paradigm is right — or, for that matter, that it is wrong. 

3 
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Shore, who echoes Golding's concerns, writes of the need "to consider 
communication not as a simple independent variable but as both a dependent 

and an independent variable in a complex set of relationships with social, 
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economic, and political structures and processes." This, kind of "consider- 
ation" suggests developing some sort of causal model and then testing it, 
as Weaver did in the original study, by employing a technique such as path 
analysis over time which is designed to detect complex, reciprocal relations 
among numerous variables. 

Therefore, we argue that the chief weakness of the original study is not 
the measures or the use of causal models, but rather the short time period. 
When using macro-level, cross-national measures of the kind used by Weaver, 
it is clear that these measures tend to be highly correlated with themselves 
over time, making it difficult to detect the influences of one Variable on 
another unless the data are collected over periods of time long enough to 
permit noticeable changes in these variables. 

The criticisms of other 'scholars suggest, that resources, urbanism, edu- 
cation and media development are related to each other in complex ways and that 
" these measures of development do not necessarily go hand-in-hand with demo- 
cratic government and a stable society in the way predicted by the original 
development paradigm. In fact, this is what Weaver's earlier study found 
for the time period from 1950 to 1966- little support for a linear pattern 
of development, but important links between media development and account- 
ability of governors, and between increases in accountability of governors 
and decreases in government control of the press. But these patterns were 
complex, and they varied somewhat by the period of time analyzed and the re- 
gion of the world under study. 

These patterns may change noticeably or become clearer as data covering 
a longer time span become available. Such patterns, analyzed over time for 
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groups of countries, can give us a yardstick or baseline against which to com- 
pare patterns and processes within individual countries, and such macro-level 
patterns can provide a more general understanding of what societal conditions 
are conducive to greater freedom of expression and what conditions work, against 
it than can studies of individual countries. 



'herefore, this present study extends the time period covered in the origi- 



nal analysis (1950 to 1966) by adding recently available data from 1979- This 
increases the period under study by 13 years, allowing a reanalysis of the orig- 
inal model based on nearly 30 years of data (1950 to 1979) from 134 countries of 
the world* (See Appendix for a list of these countries,) 



Although the experiment is the traditional and preferable approach to ana- 
lyzing causal relationships among variables, sociological studies such as this 
one are rarely amenable to experimental analysis because of ethical and practical 
problems. The next best strategy is to collect data over time, using a longitudi 
nal study design and cross-lagged correlation or path analysis to analyze the re- 
lationships among variables. The object in such an analysis is not just to find 
what: correlates with what, but rather to get estimates of causal linkages among 
variables so that one can better understand how changes in one variable affect 
the values of the other variables in the system under consideration. 



Of course, there are real problems in working with aggregate cross-national 
data. Such measures can only be taken as rough estimates of the conditions pre- 
vailing in any given country at any given time. However, if the purpose of using 
such data is to identify patterns of relationships among variables rather than to 
determine the precise functional relationships (in mathematical terms), then such 
data can be useful, since Heise has shown that 




Method 



even low reliability measures are not likely to obscure general patterns of 
21 

relationships . 

The object of such a study is not precise prediction, but detection of 

patterns of relationships among concepts in a system— in this case, a world- , 

wide system of nation states. As Kaplan puts it, "we know the reason for 

something either when we can fit it into a known pattern, or else when we > 

can deduce it from other known truths. . . . The pattern model may more eas- 

ily fit explanations in early stages of inquiry, and Jae deductive model .ex- 

29 

planations in later stages, 11 

* 

In this present study, path analysis over time is used to analyze the 

relationships among the key concepts. Path coefficients estimate the degree 

of change in a dependent variable, given a one-unit change in independent 

variables, whereas correlation coefficients indicate the degree of covariation 
23 

between variables . 

When dealing with more than two variables oyer time, Heise points out 
that it is necessary to carry out a series of multiple regression analyses to 
obtain the estimates of the path coefficients. Each variable in the system 
is treated as a dependent variable, and its time 2 (later) value is regressed 
on' the time 1 (earlier) values of the other variables, including the time L, 
value of the dependent variable Itself. This procedure is continued until 
the time 2 values of each, variable in the system have been treated as depen- 
dent variables predicted by all time 1 variables. The standardized partial 

regression (Beta) coefficients resulting from these analyses are estimates of 

2 A 

the path coefficients. <■ \ 

To estimate the path" coefficients between the seven variables in Weaver's 
model, a series of multiple regressions was carried out, taking the time 2 
value of each variable as dependent, across the 1950-1979 time period. Separate 
regressions were attempted for six different regions of the world, in keeping 
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with Weaver's 1974 study, but were not possible because of missing data and 
low numbers of cases ^across the 29-year time period, 

The Variables 

"The variables included in the original study were derived from an ex- - 
tensive review of various" studies of press freedom. On the basis of this lit- 
erature review, composite measures for each concept were constructed whenever 
possible and then tested for reliability and validity. The actual data for 
each measure were drawn from the best available sources for each year. 

The measures used in the 19 79 portion are based on those used in the 
original study. Again, every effort was made to use composite measures when- 
ever possible, but some of the necessary data was not available. No attempt 
was made to find new measures because this would have destroyed the compara- 
bility of the measures across time. Instead, only one or two measures, for 
each concept were used when necessary because the high correlations among the 
various measures of each concept included in the original study suggested that 
this strategy would not seriously affect the overall findings. As in the earli 
er portions of the study, the data for each measure were drawn from the best 
available source. ' 

Government Control of the Press . As point ^ out in the original study 
by Weaver, this is a study of government control of the press. It does not 
take into account restrictions other than thosL initiated by the government 
of a country, ^Ld it does not measure the actual free flow or diversity of 
opinions and ideas within the mass media of a country, although an inverse 
correlation is£assumed between the degree of government control and such di- 
versity. | * 

The amount of government control of the press in 1950 is measured by 

i 1 
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Schramm and Carter's Guttman scale. 25 The items in this scale include govern- 
ment ownership of newspapers, economic pressures by government on mass media, 
political censorship, restrictions on free criticism of government policies, 
and government ownership of broadcasting facilities. . Scores on this seal** ^ 
range from "0" (very little control) to f, 5" (vertf/ great control).' 

The 1979 measure for government coi ; croi of "'Xhe* press is* constructed from 
Gastil's table listing the print and broadcasting media of each nation as "free, 
"partly free" or "not free."" In making these assignments, 'Gastil takes into 
account government ownership of the media, government censorship, restrictions 
on criticism, and other forms of government pressure on the media. For this 
study, a rating- of "free" was coded as "1," "partly free'/ as "2" and "not free" 
as "3.".- The scores for the print and broadcast media were then added together 

to produce a scale ranging from "2" (very little control) to H, 6" (very great 

/ 

/ 

control) . ; 

Accountability of Governors . This concept was defined in the original 
study as executive and legislative dependence on public support and voting 
behavior. 

Ttje indicators used to measure accountability of governors in 1950 are 
drawn from Banks' Cross-Polity Time-Series Data and include (1) type of selec- 
tion of the effective executive (direct election, indirect election, or non- 
elective); (2) effectiveness of the legislature (effective, .partially effec- 
tive, ineffective, none); (3) competitiveness of the legislative nominating 
pro^qess (competitive, partially, competitive, largely noncompetitive, no legis- 
lature) ; and (4) an aggregate competition index score based not only on the 
effectiveness of the legislature and the competitiveness of the nominating 

process, but also on the existence of competing factions within a legislature 

27 

and the existence of recognized competing political parties. These indicators 
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were selected via a principal-factor solution (with -iterations) using Varimax 
rotation. 

For the 1979 portion of the study, a measure of accountability of governors 

i 

was constructed by adding together measures of political rights and civil lib- 

28 

erties compiled by Gastil. Th'e political rights measure rates states on a 

seven-point scale in which those judged "most free 11 have a fully competitive 

electoral process and those elected clearly rule. Those states judged "least 

free 11 are ruled by "political despots 11 who "appear by their action to feel lit- 

29 

tie constraint from. either public opinion or popular tradition." The civil 
liberties measure is also a seven-point scale which takes into account the 
degree (1) to which courts protect individual differences of religion and of 
political opinion; (2) to which private rights and desires in education and 
residence are respected; and (3) freedom of the press from pressure to serve 
primarily as a channel for government propaganda. In adapting Gastil 's measures 
to this study, these measures were added together and inverted to produce a i.aw 
measure ranging from "14" (very accountable) to "2" (very little accountability) 

Stress on Government . This concept is defined in this study as any per- 
iod of great demands on, or significantly lessened support for, the existing 
government, as indicated by any relatively rapid changes or disruptions to the 
established pattern of social interactions between the governors and the gov- 
erned. * 

Stress in 1950 is measured by data on the number of revolutions, taken 
from Banks Cross-Polity Time-Serie's' .Data and^by number of protest demonstra- , 
tions, riots, armed attacks , deaths from domestic violence, and number of gov- 
ernment sanctions in response to perceived threats , taken from Taylor and 

30 

Hudson's World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators . 

In 19 79 the measure of stress on government 1 r? drawn from Gastil's table 
reporting levels of political terror in each nation. This table provides five 
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levels of terror based on f: the extent to which the people live under a recog- 
nizable and reasonably humane rule of law. 11 Thif; judgment takes into account 
the number of occurrences and number of people subject to political murders, 
torture, exiles, passport restrictions, denial of vocation, ubiquitous pres- 

31 

ence of police controls, and threats' against individuals and their relatives. 

Mass Media Development . In this study mass media development is defined 
as the level of availability of mass communication products per person in any 
given country. This definition does not include consideration of the' type 
or quality of information conveyed by the media, but does indicate the general 
availability of such information. 

In 1950 two indicators from Banks were used to measure the level of media 

development— number of radio sets per capita and newspaper circulation per 
32 

capita. These same two measures were used for 19 79, but the data were drawn 
from the 1981 UN Statistical Yearbook . 33 

Level of Education . In this study, level of education is defined as the 
relative effbrt a society is exerting toward educating its population at a 
given time. Therefore, school enrollment ratios are used as indicators. 

For the 1950 portion of the study, the indicators from Banks include 

primary and secondary school enrollment per capita, and total school enroll- 

3A * 
ment per capita. For 19 79, figures on primary and secondary enrollment per 

capita were taken directty from the UN Statistical Yearbook, and a measure of 

total enrollment per capita was constructed by adding the primary and secondary 

school enrollment per capita figures to data on per capita enrollment in 

35 " 
higher (third level) education. o 

Urbanism. Shaw's suggestion that one way of operationally defining ur- 
banism is to employ "such available data as volume of mail or number of phone 
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calls, with due attention being paid to 'the necessity for contextual opera- 
tional definitions". . ." 36 is used on. the assumption that those scholars who 
define and measure urbanism and' urbanization in terms of the concentration of 
population are really trying to tap the amount of participation in multiple in- 
formation networks, and that this participation is what chiefly distinguishes 
the interests, knowledge and attitudes of relatively urban from relatively- 
rural inhabitants. 

Therefore, urbanism is measured in the 1950 portion of this study by an 

index composed. of three indicators from Banks: volume of mail per capita, num- 

I , 37 

ber of telephones per capita, and number of highway vehicles per capita. 

•• / 
For the 1979 portion of the study, an index was composed of number of 

passenger cars per capita taken from the 1981 Europa Year Book and number of- 

telephones per capita taken from the 1981 Europa Yearbook and the Yearbook of 

, , 3 8 
Common Carrier Statistics . 

Availability of Resources . Availability of resources is defined in this 
study as the relative supply'of material goods per person in a country, in- 
cluding, such diverse "goods" as food, shelter, clothing, transportation and 
energy.-' 

This variable is measured in 1950 with an index composed of four indica- 
tors from Banks: gross national product per capita, gross domestic product 
per' capita, energy consumption per capita, and revenue per capita. 39 In 1979, 
data on the single measure, gross national product per capita, taken from , 
figures compiled by the World Bank is used to measured availability of re- 

B 40 
sources. 

_ Findings 

The revised model in Figure 2 illustrates the strongest- relationships 



among all concepts for all countries taken together during the 1950 to 1979 
time period. When compared with the original theoretical model in Figure 1 
and-the results of Weaver's previous study, several differences are notice- . 
able. 

*********************************** 

Figure 2. -About Here 
*********************************** 
■ ' In the first place, it is clear that the relationships amon g resources, 
media development, accountability of governors and government control of the 
press are mostly reciprocal during the 29-year time period under study, sup- - 
porting the arguments of those such as Golding who view modernization and de- 
velopment as "a total nexus of relationships" and not an immutable process of 
distinct developments. 41 These reciprocal relationships conform to the orig- 
inal theoretical model in Figure 1 in sign, but not in direction. There are 
positive path coefficients between resources , media development and account- 
ability of governors, and negative coefficients between accountability of 
governors and government control of the press, as predicted by the theoretical 
model. But these characteristics of societies reinforce one another, rather 
than leading to each other in a step-by-step process, casting doubt on Weaver's 
earlier model, which specifies that increased media development leads to in- 
creased accountability of governors, which in turn leads to less government 
control of the press. (See Figure 1) The findings from this present study do 
suggest, however, that resources, media development, accountability of gover- 
nors and minimal government control of the press are all linked to each other 
in various countries of the world, and'thau they mutually reinforce each other. 

Although the original theoretical model specifies that increased resources 
are linked to increased mass media development through increased urbanism and 
higher levels of education of the populace, findings from this study suggest 
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that resources and media development are directly related to each other and 
reinforce each other. Urbanism does contribute positively to educational 
levels, and higher educational levels do lead to increased -media development 
from 1950 to 1979, as predicted in the original model, but it is clear that 
the strongest predictor of mass media growth is the economic productivity of 
a country, and tha_t media growth contributes to that productivity. In addi- 
tion, increased urbanism (as measured in this study) contributes to increased 
economic productivity (rather than the other way around, as predicted by the 
model). 

Increased economic productivity leads to less stress on a society, as 
predicted by the model in Figure 1, but less stress does not lead to less 
government control of the press. Instead, more government control of the press 
is a fairly weak predictor of more stress on society during the 1950-79 time 
period under study. In other words, it appears that increased government con- 
trol of the press leads to increased stress, rather than vice versa", during 
this period. 

Finally, there are two direct paths not predicted in v the original model. 
The first is from media development to government control of the press, re- 
inforcing Weaver's earlier conclusion that mass communication development may 
play an important role in reduced government control of the press in many 
areas of the world. *The second is from resources to government control of 
the j>ress, underscoring the importance of economic productivity to lack of 
government control of the press. Another way of interpreting these findings 
is to point out that the stronger the media economically, the less likely for 
there to be government control of these media. 
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Conclusions 



What can we conclude from the addition of 13 years to the original 
time period of 1950 to 1966 used to test Weaver's orginal model? 

First, the time period covered by this study (nearly 30 years between 
1950 and 1979) is still short, when compared to even the modern histories 
of the countries studied. But during this post World War II period, it is 
clearer than before that mass media development is not so much a response 
to urbanism and to education" as it is to increased economic productivity. 
Such media development contributes strongly to increased economic productiv- 
ity as well as being the result of it. 

Second, although there is evidence to suggest that mass communication 
development plays an important role in the growth of participant forms of 
government, as found in Weaver's earlier study, it is clear that a govern- 
ment system accountable to its citizens also contributes to the development 
of mass media. In the post-World War II period under study, there seems to 
be no evidence that one leads to the other, but rather they seem to con- - 
tribute equally to each other. 

Third, as in the earlier study there is evidence to support. Siebert ' s 
proposition that '.'the more direct the accountability of the governors to 
the masses, the greater the freedom of the press"' (at least from govern- 
ment control). 42 ' But it is also evident from the 'path coefficients in 
Figure 2 that economic productivity and the level of media development are 
strong er predictors of lack-of government control of the press than is 
the accountability of the government. 

In short, this study highlights the interdependency between economics, 
media development, democratic forms of government, and lack of government 
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control of the press among 134 countries of the world during the 1950 to 
1979 time period. It points out strongly the importance of economics to 
media development and lack of government control of the press, and it sup- 
ports those who argue that economics and mass communication must be con- 
sidered together, not in isolation from one another. 

This study suggests that both those who argue that a free media system 
is necessary for the establishment of democracy and. for the stability of 
the political and social system — and those who argue that press freedom 
is counter-productive — need to take into account the structure and health 
of a' nation's economic system. In other words, the New World Information • 
Order cannot be realistically discussed and studied apart from the New World 
Economic Order, The two are inextricably linked. 
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Weaver's Original Model of Predictors of Government Control of the Press* 
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Study Over Time," Gazette , 23 (No. 3, 1977), pp. 152-170, for an explanation of 
the rationale behind this model. 
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Figure 2 

Revised Model of Predictors of Government Control of the Press* 
'■■ (All Countries, n ; = 134,. 1950-1979) 
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^Standardized regression coefficients (Betas) for the strongest paths between 
variables during the 1950 - 1979 time period. Paths with Betas and/,or correlations 
of less than .20 are not shown here. 
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APPENDIX 

ALL COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN THE STUDY* 



1. 


Afghanistan 


4.8. 


Honduras 


2. 


Albania < 


49. 


Hong Kong 


3. 


Algeria 


50. - 


Hungary 


4. 


Argentina 


51. 


Iceland 


5. 


Australia 


52. 


/ India 


6. 


Austria 


.53. 


Indonesia 


7. 


Barbados 


54. 


Iran 


'8. 


Belgium 


55. 


Iraq ' 


9. 


Bolivia 


56. 


Ireland \ 


10. 


Botswana 


57. 


Israel 


11. 


Brazil 


58. 


Italy 


12. 


Bulgaria 


59. 


vory Coast 


13. 


Burma 


60. 


Jamaica 


14. 


Burundi 


61. 


Japan 


15. 


Cambodia (Democratic 


62. 


Jordan 




Kampuchea) 


63. 


Kenya 


-16. 


Cameroon ^ 


64. 


North Korea 


17. 


Canada 


65, 


South Korea 


18. 


Central African Republic 


66. 


Kuwait 


19. 


Ceylon (Sri Lanka) 


67. 


Laos 


20. 


Chad 


68. 


Lebanon 


21. 


Chile 


69. 


Lesotho 


22. 


China 


70. 


. Liberia 


23. 


Colombia 


. 71. 


Libya 


24 . 


Congo-Brazzaville ■ i - 


72. 


Luxembourg 


25. 


Congo-Kinshasa (Zaire) 


73. 


Madagascar 


26. 


Costa Rica 


74. 


Malawi 


27. 


Cuba 


75. 


Malaysia 


28. 


Cyprus 


76. 


Maldive Islands 


29. 


* Czechoslovakia 


77. 


Mali 


30.' 


Dahomey (Benin) 


78. 


Malta 


31. 


Denmark 


79. 


Mauritania 


32. 


Dominican Republic 


80. 


Mexico 


33. 


Ecuador 


81. 


Mongolia 


34. 


El Salvador 


82. 


Morocco 


35. 


Ethiopia 


83. 


Mozambique 


36. 


Finland 


84. 


Nepal 


37. 


France 


85; 


Netherlands 


38. 


Gabon 


86. 


New Guinea (Papua New Guinea) 


39. 


The Gambia 


87. 


New Zealand 


40. 


Eas t Germany ( German 


88. 


Nicaragua • > 




Democratic Republic) 


89. 


Niger 


41. 


West Germany (Federal 


90. 


. Nigeria 




.Republic of Germany) 


91. 


Norway 


42. 


Ghana 


92. 


Pakistan 


43. 


Greece * # 


93. 


Panama , •» 


44. 


Guatemala 


94. 


Papua (Papua New Guinea) 


45. 


Guinea - 


95. 


Paraguay 


46. 


^Guyana 


96. 


Peru 


47. 


. -Haiti 


97. 


Philippines 
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APPENDIX (continued) 



98. - Poland 

99. Portugal 

100. Puerto Rico' 

101. Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) 

102. Romania 

103. Rwanda 

104. Saudi Arabia 

105. Senegal 

106 . Sierra Leone ' 

107 . Singapore 

108. Somalia 

109. ' South Africa 

110. Southern Yemen (Democratic Yemen) 

111. Soviet Union 

112. Spain 

113. Sudan 

114. Sweden 

115. Switzerland 

116. Syria 

117. Taiwan 
11£. Tanzania 
119. Thailand. 
120.. Togo 

121. Trinidad and Tobago 

122. Tunisia 

123. Turkey 

124. Uganda 

125. United Arab Republic" 

126. United Kingdom 

127. United States 

128. Upper Volta 

129. Uruguay 

130. Venezuela 

131. North Vietnam (vietnam) 

132. South Vietnam 

133. Western Samoa (Samoa) 

134. Yemen 

135. Yugoslavia 

136. Zambia 

137. Zanzibar (Tanzania) 



. *A1 though there were 137 countries in Weaver's original study (from 
(1950 to 1966), there are only 134 countries in this study because Papua 
and New Guinea, and North and South Vietnam, are treated as one country 
in the 1979 data, and separate data for 1979 are not available for Zanzibar 
which is now part of Tanzania. 
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